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They Did Not Go to College 


By PRUDENCE BOSTWICK 


HROUGH a follow-up study in sixteen colleges and 
universities, the Eight-Year Study of the Relation of 


School and College is providing information about the 
extent to which the purposes set up by the experimental pro- 
grams of the Thirty Schools are being met in terms of the 
personal and social development of students in college and 
university life. Each of several hundred students is being 
studied to determine his intellectual competence, cultural devel- 
opment, practical competence, philosophy of life, character 
traits, emotional balance, social fitness, sensitivity to social prob- 
lems, and physical fitness.’ 

In contrast to this extensive research being carried on in the 
field of college adjustments, little is being done to discover what 
is happening to the young people who participated in the experi- 
mental groups in the Eight-Year Study and who did not go on 
to college.? We have made little attempt to discover the present 
direction of their cultural development, the part that they are 
playing in their social group, the vocational adjustments which 
they have made, or the attitudes which they have formed toward 
their experiences in high school, particularly those experiences 
which were provided in the experimental program. 

There are many reasons why it is desirable to make a 
follow-up study of the young people who have gone through 
any specific educational experience, but it is particularly impor- 
tant to do so in the case of young people who have participated 
in an experimental study, the effectiveness of which is in need 
of evaluation. What the program meant to the pupils who par- 


* Taken from a mimeographed bulletin, “Suggested Criteria for Guiding the Study of 
Various Aspects of College Success,” Progressive Education Association, Number 805. 

2? Those who are unfamiliar with the work of the Eight-Year Study will find a dis- 
cussion by Wilford M. Aikin in the Epucationat Researcu Butcetin, XVII (November 
16, 1938), pp. 209-21. 
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ticipated in it at the time and what it means to them now are 
both essential to that evaluation. We watch with particular 
concern the experiences of college students who have graduated 
from the schools of the Eight-Year Study; but we cannot afford 
to ignore the experiences of those who do not go on to college. 
The success of the experiment will be determined not only in 
the character of the relationships which it assists in establishing 
between the secondary school and the college, but also in the 
quality of the education which it provides for young people 
who, without college experiences to deepen their understanding 
of themselves and their environment, and without further guid- 
ance from formal educational institutions, look to their public- 
school experiences for insights into the conduct of their personal, 
social, and vocational life. Our responsibility for these young 
people is clear; our failure to play a significant part in their 
experiences would be especially unworthy. 


oo. it is impossible for any one individual to under- 
take a study of the experiences of all the students in the 
experimental schools who did not go on to college, nevertheless 
it seems plausible that one individual might make a study of 
the graduates of one of the Thirty Schools with a view to dis- 
covering the effectiveness of the experiences which had been 
provided through the school and with a view to using the results 
in building more significant curriculums. Particularly did the 
undertaking seem plausible for an individual who had had a 
share in the working out of the experimental program and who 
knew the students with whom he had to deal. 

The instrument with which the investigator worked is a 
questionnaire of fifteen pages, designed, first, to discover the 
experiences which students have had since leaving school, espe- 
cially those relating to vocational adjustments; second, to learn 
to what extent they feel that the knowledges and skills which 
were gained from their experimental work are adequate for 
present needs; and third, to discover how far they believe the 
experiences in the class helped them in the development of such 
ways of behaving as thinking through problems, gaining new 
insights and enjoyments, co-operating with others, accepting 
responsibility, relying on themselves, and using planning as a 
way of carrying on activities. To give the student a chance to 
express more general points of view, he was asked to list any 
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satisfying or disappointing experiences which he had during the 
three years he spent in the experimental group. 

The pupils whose experiences in their school and after- 
school years form the basis of this study entered Manual 
Training High School, Denver, in three successive semesters: 
September, 1933; January, 1934; and September, 1934. The 
three classes thus formed were held together for three years 
and each met regularly every day for two hours. The remain- 
ing hours of the school day were spent in the more traditional 
classes and activities of the school as a whole. The classes 
worked at different times during the three years (the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth) with five teachers, who represented 
between them the subject-matter fields of English, social 
studies, public speaking, commerce, economics, and psychology. 
The attention to individual interests and abilities made the work 
of each class distinct, except for those similarities which came 
from a common community background and from those influ- 
ences which were inherent in the values held by the teachers 
who worked with the groups. 

It is not the purpose of this report to describe in detail the 
experiences of the three classes with which this study is espe- 
cially concerned. All through the three years that the classes 
were together, teachers and pupils made an effort to work on 
problems that seemed important to both the teachers and the 
class; to seek to develop skills in the use of sources of informa- 
tion, in writing, in reading, in the give and take of discussion; 
to learn to work together; to forgive each other’s mistakes; and 
to make increasingly good adjustments in the light of a demo- 
cratic philosophy in the threefold areas in which we set up our 
goals: the area of personal living; the area of social relation- 
ships, including home and family life as well as wider social 
adjustments; and economic adjustments including the vocational. 


O' THE ninety-eight who graduated from the three ex- 
perimental classes, forty-one went on to college. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the remaining fifty-seven, of whom 
thirty-one replied. From thirty-one points of view no great 
mass of evidence can be obtained; but the study is not looking 
for quantitative data for statistical research. It is seeking for 
information about what is going on in the lives of young people, 
recently out of school, and for information concerning the extent 
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to which their experiences in school have influenced their pres- 
ent vocational adjustment and their general plan of living. 

As the questionnaire used in the study was made by only 
one of the five teachers who participated in planning the experi- 
ences of the three classes, it shows a bias in the direction of the 
areas in the planning for which she had the greatest share, 
namely, in the areas of personal living and vocational adjust- 
ment. This does not mean that there is any hard and fast line 
between areas of living, but it does mean that the reader will 
find no study of the adjustment to problems of home and family 
life, as such, nor to the special problems of community living. 
Limited as it is by its nature as a questionnaire and by the bias 
of its maker, the instrument has, nevertheless, yielded some 
significant facts and points of view which will be important to 
the teachers of Manual Training High School who are continu- 
ing to experiment in high-school curriculums. The study claims 
the attention of other educators only as a problem in adjustment 
between the program of the school and the lives of the pupils 
who are to be influenced by the program. 

One of the most significant aspects of the study is the light 
which it throws on the need for more careful attack on the 
whole problem of vocational training and counseling in the 
schools. We know that the trend in employment for high-school 
graduates*® is away from the overcrowded field of white-collar 
jobs and professions and toward the field of semi-skilled and 
unskilled labor. Yet it is difficult for us to talk with eager boys 
and girls, who come to us for help about the jobs for which they 
will be best suited and in which they will find happiness, and 
retain at the same time the necessary realism for coping with 
the situation. It is an interesting fact that much of the voca- 
tional study which was carried on in the experimental program 
was concerned with getting acquainted with professions. We 
had conferences with lawyers, engineers, doctors, nurses, teach- 
ers, and librarians, all representative of the kind of work that 
the class voted to learn about. We did have conferences with 
salesmen and with beauty operators, but the requests to learn 
about skilled and unskilled labor were practically non-existent. 
On the whole, we ignored with magnificent unconcern for 


* A study, The Occupational Distribution of Denver's High School Graduates, for the 
years 1929 and 1933, conducted by the Bureau of Business and Social Research of the 
University of Denver with the co-operation of the Denver public schools, May, 1934, gives 
excellent information along this line. 
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reality the jobs of filling-station attendant, stenographer, 
waitress, filing clerk, messenger, butcher, telephone operator, 
and factory worker. 

Helping individual pupils to meet adequately the problem 
of going into semi-skilled or unskilled labor has never seemed 
to be an appropriate concern for teachers of Latin, English 
grammar, ancient history, and geometry. Then, too, there has 
been a feeling that jobs such as piloting elevators, driving trucks, 
selling behind the counters of a ten-cent store, working in a 
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* Needed high-school diploma. 
+ Psychology of meeting and handling people. 


bakery, and doing housework more or less took care of them- 
selves. The human problem of adjustment to such work has 
not been thought of as the concern of the schools. 

The gulf that lies between the various means of livelihood, 
between skilled and unskilled labor, between the low-salaried, 
white-collar group and the managerial, between the various 
professions, as indicated by their training and prestige, compli- 
cates the planning for educational and vocational training for 
all. A realistic approach to the problems of vocational adjust- 
ment is made almost impossible by the American dream of pro- 
gressive improvement in status from generation to generation. 
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Conferences with young people that aim to discover voca- 
tional interests seldom gain from any pupil an ambition to be 
a waitress, or a clerk in a ten-cent store, or a factory hand. With 
characteristic enthusiasm and hope they see themselves in posi- 
tions of prestige. The emphasis of the school program upon 
life values that have been largely derived from the tradition 
of constantly increasing status tends to turn the thought from 
the possibility that life must be lived in a job that lacks reputa- 
tion and challenge and is “unworthy” of the application of 
minds that through formal education have tasted another fruit. 

For these emphases the school is partly to blame. We have 
tended to solve the problem in one of two ways: either we have 
ignored the fact that our graduates would be called upon to 
do distasteful work, or we have recognized its presence only 
as a necessary evil to be lived through as best one may by the 
device of developing some real interests in an avocational life 
which would assuage the disappointment and defeat of the voca- 
tional. To a question which asked the pupils in the study 
whether learning how to face the disagreeable and laborious 
features of a job was a problem to them, thirty answered that 
it was; how well the school had helped them to solve it is shown 
in the fact that nine considered that the school had helped them 
a great deal; eight, that the school had helped them to a 
certain extent; and thirteen, not at all. 


‘i: THESE young people who go from school directly into 
job-hunting a vocation is a serious problem. All thirty-one 
of the pupils who answered the questionnaire were deeply con- 
cerned with the experiences which they had in finding and 
working in jobs. The record of the kinds of work which these 
students found to do gives us additional information about the 
kind of vocational training and counseling which high schools 
might provide. The accompanying tables reveal a sampling of 
some of the vocational experiences which young men (see Table 
I) and women (see Table II) of average and above average 
ability may look forward to in the early years after graduation 
from this Denver high school; that is, if they may look forward 
to any employment at all. 

There is a feeling among the pupils that the school should 
train young people for specific jobs. Of the thirty-one, two 
expressed no opinion, five said that the school should assume no 
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responsibility for such training, but twenty-four said that it 
should. When they were asked to state the particular jobs for 
which the school should train its students, answers were less 
definite. The office training which the clerks and stenographers 
had received at school had been of the greatest value to them 
in finding and keeping jobs. In addition to this kind of training, 
the pupils suggested training to pass civil-service examinations, 
for retail business of all kinds, and for trades. 
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On the other hand, however, an examination of the variety 
of jobs which the graduates of the experimental classes have 
had, must give pause to anyone who would propose training for 
specific jobs in school. In a little less than three years’ time, 
thirty-one pupils have held forty different positions. It would 
seem quite obvious that the schools would be poor places in 
which to train boys and girls for work which to a large extent 
can be learned on the job in a few days or in a few weeks at 
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most. The actual techniques involved in running an elevator, 
driving a dairy truck, delivering messages, being a waitress or 
a cashier could be mastered quickly by many students who had 
learned co-operation in group activities and who had an average 
amount of muscular co-ordination. 

Should the school assume a responsibility that can be more 
ably accomplished by other agencies? Should it train students 
to be ready to pass civil-service examinations? Should it offer 
courses in the hundreds of specific jobs into which a high-school 
graduate might fall, either by planning on his part or by an 
accident of time and space? 

One thing shows up clearly; when a boy or girl has actually 
trained in the techniques involved in office work through the 
commercial department of the school or through business 
schools, attended after graduation, he or she is apt to find good 
use for that training in stores, doctors’ offices, schools, business 
offices, and factory offices.* It is the young people without spe- 
cific training who have the greatest problem in finding work. 
Those who are the most satisfactorily adjusted are in such work 
as télephone operating, office work, or apprentice jobs. 


~~. all of the group have experienced the uncertainties 
of employment and the shifting due to failure of concerns, 
to unsatisfactory conditions of employment, especially long 
hours, and to lulls in business activity. Only seven of the thirty- 
one are now holding the same jobs which they began after 
graduation from high school. This figure does not include the 
two boys who were apprenticed. 

This constant shifting throws further light on the question 
just raised as to the responsibility of the school for training 
young people for specific jobs. There is apparently little that 
is predictable about what a given graduate will do. Those with 
no special training in a skill and even some of those with special 
training have to take whatever openings appear and make the 
most of their opportunities to develop ability on the job. How- 
ever, it is not fair to assume that if young people were more 


“In this connection it would not be wise to make too sweeping a generality. The fact 
that so many of the trained office workers have positions in these particular classes does not 
mean that there is universal success in obtaining such positions. The University of Denver 
Report of Occupational Distribution says that in the year 1933 “very few of those trained 
as stenographers and bookkeepers were able to obtain employment in these callings for 
which they had prepared themselves.” Bureau of Business and Social Research, University 
of Denver, page 3. 
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adequately prepared for fitting into definite work, they would 
not be more successful in finding work to do and in feeling that 
they were valuable assets to the life of the community. In this 
connection there is much to be said about the plans now under 
way in many of the schools in the country, notably South High 
School, Denver, and Salida High School, Salida, Colorado, 
which provide for vocational experiences during the last half 
of the senior year, in which pupils go out (as part of their work 
in the school) as student assistants, without pay and without 
replacing a paid worker, to learn such techniques as may be 
associated with butchering, selling flowers, furniture, dresses, 
groceries, and hats, working in service stations, garages, insur- 
ance companies, and so forth. In this way they gain that impor- 
tant thing called experience, without which few employers will 
give the applicant a chance.’ 

The graduates of the experimental program are frank to 
point out the inadequacies of their vocational counsel. Although 
the program of studying about vocations, learning what jobs 
were available, learning what kind of training such jobs entailed, 
and where such training could be had seems to have been fairly 
well done and to have been suggestive to pupils, that part of 
the program which purported to help them in meeting diff- 
culties connected with vocational problems functioned very 
little, if at all. Noticeably lacking in the experiences which 
pupils had in school was any understanding of how to deal with 
such problems as the following: 


. Knowing how to reckon with the part that “pull” plays in job-getting 

. Deciding how to meet the problems of unskilled labor 

. Knowing how to find new job opportunities 

. Knowing how to face the laborious and disagreeable features of a job 

. Knowing what labor organizations mean to an employee 

. Deciding on the relationships that should exist between employer and 
employee in the matter of providing adequate working conditions, rec- 
reational opportunities, and the like. 


An PW DN 


In the matter of knowing how to apply for a job and knowing 
the importance of insurance for a worker, there was considerable 
difference of opinion. This difference is to some extent due to 
the fact that no class approached the problem of vocational 
study in the same way. 


® For a detailed description of the vocational experiment going on at Salida, see the 
New York Times for February 26, 1939. 
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eer problem of vocational adjustment, however, does not 
end with a study of jobs themselves nor of the conditions 
under which work is carried on. It shares with all school and 
out-of-school experiences in depending partly for its solution 
upon the behavior patterns of the individual, his emotional 
attitudes, his balance, his willingness to suspend judgment, his 
search for facts, and his perspective. More important than the 
training which a man brings to a job is the personal quality of 
his own living. His basic philosophy will be a determining 
factor in every adjustment he makes, whether it is the interpre- 
tation he puts on “pull,” his decision about labor organizations, 
his power to face a disagreeable job with courage, or his ability 
to see his contribution to the social group. Do these young peo- 
ple have anything to say about the part their school had in help- 
ing them develop a sensitiveness to human relationships? ° 

One girl who had unusual responsibilities in leadership in 
the school and who in her personal life at home faced and solved 
the most difficult kinds of family problems has this to say about 
her work in an office of a business house: 


I think that the commercial training which I had in school was very 
important from a technical standpoint. But I would urge more careful 
training in the matter of conduct. What I mean is this. I had an experi- 
ence in the office which leads me to believe that the school could give 
better training in regard to matters of policy and of dealing with fellow 
employees and bosses. 

My immediate superior, a woman of about fifty, with a fine college 
background, who was once a teacher, had occasion to tell me about 
something which I could have done more quickly, easily, and efficiently 
another way. I remarked that I had gone ahead because I thought I 
knew what to do and that I had gone ahead with it for that reason. 

She said, “That is just the trouble. A certain amount of leadership 
and initiative is a fine quality; but the schools, now-a-days, drill the idea 
of leadership into you young people and when you undertake your first 
jobs, you can’t understand, seemingly, that you simply cannot always 
try to be a leader. There are a great many people in this organization 
who are older, wiser, and more competent to lead, and you must learn 
to follow, too, or we cannot use you.” 


Another student writes: 


We who are out of school and on our own realize that the business 
world does not demand of us a lot of the book knowledge that one is so 


* It is significant that only one of the students mentioned the value of the help given 
him in learning how to “meet and handle people.” 
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apt to get in a regular class. But it does demand of us that we be able 
to get along with others; be alert and ready to grasp new ideas and new 
facts; and master the details of our jobs. 

Through the methods of teaching and the courses taught, the experi- 
mental program can help the student meet some of the difficulties he 
will encounter after he is out of school. 


One boy uses this interesting figure to call attention to the 
failure of the school to prepare its students for vocational life: 


I don’t believe there is enough said in school about the business world. 
Having to go out and look for a job after graduation is just about like 
being shut up in the dark and suddenly being taken out into the sunlight. 
In the first place, it is much harder to find a job than the average high- 
school pupil realizes. There is a great deal of difference between going 
to school with people and working with them. Therefore, I believe that 
more attention should be given to a student’s vocation and also, if pos- 
sible, to some actual experience before graduating. 


In thinking of the influence of school a girl remarks: “I was 
helped by learning to be on time at school and to take an interest 
in whatever I was doing.” 

When a school extends its purposes beyond the assigning of 
lessons in a textbook and the hearing of recitations and seeks 
to face with its pupils the problems of living itself, it becomes 
acutely aware of its own shortcomings and of the shortcomings 
of the society of which it is a part. Working with a group of 
students over a period of three years gives teachers a new con- 
cern for the welfare of those students. The problems of job- 
hunting, of unemployment, of vocational misfits, of unusual 
ability stopped by economic pressure from fulfilling its promise 
are revealed with a new intensity because they are individual- 
ized and made personal. If the school seeks to create in young 
people an appreciation of beauty in environment and visions of 
a new society, where human beings co-operate through the use 
of intelligence in solving common problems, it must provide for 
a re-interpretation of the place of vocations in group life. 


HEN fifty-eight per cent of the students of the experi- 
mental classes and eighty per cent of the graduates of the 
schools as a whole go out of the school without further formal 
education, they must face the fact that for most of them voca- 
tional life will be shifting and uncertain and carried on in 
factories, in stores, and in domestic service. It would be folly 
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to advocate a submission to the status guo; but, on the other 
hand, it is equally absurd to acquiesce in a feeling that workers 
in unskilled labor should not have a vital part in the develop- 
ment of social life or a share in the expanding life of the com- 
munity. One boy has worked during the two and a half years 
since graduation as a relief man in a biscuit factory. He writes: 
“School did not help me to realize that happiness comes through 
working, perhaps at distasteful occupations, for the objects we 
wish to possess,” objects which, in his case, are books for himself 
and comforts for his mother. Through his job he has been able 
to mitigate the stark privation which characterized his school 
years. The imagination and intelligence with which he attacked 
his problems in school are evident in his attitude toward an 
occupation which some would find mean and insignificant. He 
writes about his experiences in the factory and of how as he 
works he finds material that some day he will use in the writing 
he intends to do: “Some men are like the ginger cookies which 
I discard from the trays, warped and mangled in the making.” 
In the evenings this boy reads the plays of Moliére, the works 
of Oscar Wilde, Stone’s Lust for Life, Alpern’s March of Phi- 
losophy. He goes to the symphony concert on a Sunday after- 
noon. He is teaching himself to read French. Are these only 
a compensation for working all week in a factory? May they 
not be, together with his work, the means of keeping himself 
thoroughly alive? 

Of all the pupils who reported on vocational experience, the 
artist has had the most difficult time. She spent much of her 
time in high school in the art room producing unusual work: 
painting, carving, modeling, etching. Too quiet and too reserved 
in her contacts with her fellows, she found her greatest joy in 
a free and creative spirit. She won the all-city prize in art her 
senior year. And by that time, too, she had learned to enjoy the 
companionship of her classmates and to share in the planning of 
class activities. She had a scholarship for college, but when the 
time came to go she could not possibly meet the financial 
requirements. All her education had been general in nature. 
She had skillful fingers, but not in areas for which the com- 
mercial world gives money. This is what she has to say about 
her experiences: 


The fact that I could not get a job as good as the ones obtained by 
the girls who took the secretarial course in high school disappointed me 
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very much. . . . I had had no experience which would get me a job 
and no training to assist me in deciding just what I could do. As I look 
back I seem to think that I had perhaps wasted three years because I 
did not take commercial subjects (which do not appeal to me at all) and 
because I took no special courses which might be of assistance in getting 
a job. 

The art courses that I took and the subjects which I studied in the 
experimental class seemed to be more or less just cultural; and they only 
touched on the vast material to be had in these fields of study. 

This attitude is due to the fact that I have not been able to get a 
decent kind of job with the material I got in high school. Perhaps I have 
not tried hard enough. 


The place of the artist in our economy is no new problem. 
The important thing is that it has now become the problem of 
the school as well as the artist. The unhappiness of discovering 
how little a life of joy in creative work pays in a world of 
economic competition is not just the experience of one high- 
school girl who spent her three years in secondary education 
developing her special abilities and enlarging her horizons. Our 
whole attitude toward the “uselessness” of the arts, our classify- 
ing them as frills, bears fruit in the fact that, although this 
young artist found in her high-school experiences opportunities 
for growth in creative ability in the fine arts, in the enjoyment 
of music and literature, and in the building of faith in herself 
as a person, she is forced to recognize those experiences as “just 
cultural” because she has no marketable wares in terms of those 
experiences. Many people would call our young artist lucky 
because she has a job in a wholesale art-goods store. Here she 
sells stationery and souvenirs and “helps in all the work, includ- 
ing making and packing for shipment,” but she has been stirred 
by different ambitions. She has discrimination and judgment 
that make her well aware of the inadequacies of her job. Where 
is the fault? Is it in her? In her schooling? In the community 
which provides no outlet for the talents of an artist unless he 
is already “made”? 


N THIs single case alone lies one of the outstanding responsi- 
bilities of the school: to make clear to young people the 
consequences, in so far as we can predict them, of the vocational 
choices which they make. The school would have no right to 
say to the artist that he should abandon his interest in art because 
there is no immediate financial return; that he should train 
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himself only in those fields which to all apparent study are the 
only ones then available to the high-school graduate; that, 
unless he has resources in money and time, he should not 
attempt to compete in a world of trained commercial artists, 
who are graduates of technical schools and who have received 
three and four and even five years of training. But the school 
does have both the right and the responsibility to give its grad- 
uates an understanding of the present conditions which they 
must face. No graduate should have gone out unaware of the 
difficulties attendant upon finding a job; of the competitive 
nature of our society; of the fact that going to school with 
people and working with people are two entirely different ex- 
periences; and of the wide discrepancies that lie between the job 
one wants and the job one gets. 

Another responsibility of the school, and especially of a 
program that has for its purposes the assisting of young people 
in the development of attitudes and understandings consistent 
with the democratic ideal, is to clarify the part that one’s voca- 
tion plays in his total existence. The problem of the boy in a 
“dead-end” job in a factory, of the boy who has never had a 
steady job since he left school, of the girl who sees waste in the 
high-school years which gave her something “finer for which 
to live” are all problems which the school must face. Profes- 
sional yearnings, seventy per cent of the people wanting jobs 
which are available to only twelve per cent,’ must find other 
outlets. Is it too much to hope that we may find the answer in 
a new philosophy built around the conception that each job has 
value as it contributes to the welfare of the group? White-collar 
jobs and professions bring social status; labor implies servitude 
rather than responsibility. These attitudes account for some of 
the reluctance with which young people choose unskilled labor 
as a vocation. But there is present, too, the sense that labor has 
great uncertainty and has much less to offer in new opportunities 
and personal growth. 

Is it inevitable that labor should be uncertain, limited, and 
dreaded? If society dooms the majority of its members to 
meaningless routine, it denies the main thesis of democratic 
living, that each individual should be given the opportunity 


™ For a summary statement of the implications of the present employment conditions 
for high-school planning, the reader is directed to a section of a chapter by Homer P. 
Rainey in the Thirty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
General Education in the American College, Part II, pp. 19-23. 
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to develop to the extent of his capacity and that such power 
should be used in furthering the common good. But need the 
routine of labor deny to men a sense of their contribution to 
society or an opportunity for development of capacity? 

Unless business, industrial, and political leaders share in the 
purposes of the school, the school becomes visionary and iso- 
lated. What profit can it be to society to create schools to foster 
personal growth, to assist each individual to attain skills and 
knowledge, to develop in young people a sensitiveness to social 
problems, self-direction, and a new appreciation of music, liter- 
ature, and fine arts as giving significant meanings to existence, 
and to assist them in realizing the means of co-operative living, 
if to these same individuals society denies the opportunity of 
further growth in the years which follow school? Schools can- 
not become significant apart from the society which they serve; 
but for that society they may become laboratories for testing 
ways of achieving co-operative living, they may become the 
agents which society uses to free human intelligence for the 
solving of problems, they may direct the forming of attitudes, 
charged with drives of group loyalty and personal dedication to 
the “widening of common concerns among men.” When the 
values which the school seeks to further are denied in the shift- 
ing, uncertain adult world, where conditions of labor offer little 
to attract the loyalty of youth, the school becomes discredited 
as an educating force. 

It is obvious that the school and the community must work 
together in furthering the economic adjustment of young peo- 
ple. The school must be more than an agency for securing jobs 
for its graduates, and even more than a training school for 
fitting young people for specific jobs. It must work with the 
community to give young men and women an opportunity to 
share in the common life. It must help them to interpret the 
wider relationships involved in whatever positions they occupy, 
whether in private industry and business or in local and federal 
unemployment relief projects. In this interpretation the men 
and women of the community must have a share. 

It is obvious, too, that our business and industrial leaders 
must provide increasing opportunities for the men and women 
who work in factories, stores, and offices to have a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the organizations to which they con- 
tribute their labor and to which they look for the means of 
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livelihood. They must be given a chance to identify themselves 
with the work that is to be done, to see value and purpose in 
what they do, to have a vision of their indispensable part in the 
undertaking. The chance for personal growth which comes 
through working with others for common ends must be given 
to each member of the group, no matter how apparently insig- 
nificant his responsibility. Life must not be lived in discrete 
and isolated channels, one’s work in one stream, one’s compen- 
sation for the dullness and aimlessness of that work in another. 
Human relationships must be developed in such a way that all 
men and women are included in the enterprise of community 
living. 

The school, as one of the agencies which society sets up to 
promote the welfare of the individuals which comprise it, 
may then work wholeheartedly in providing for young people 
opportunities for deepening of interests and enjoyments, for 
co-operating in the solution of common problems, and for de- 
veloping powers of reflective thinking. The personal and social 
philosophy which the school desires above all things to assist 
young people in finding will grow through taking account with 
them of the confusions in our social and economic patterns and 
through studying ways of dealing with the factors that make 
our social dilemma. In this way the vocational orientation of 
students will be faced by the school as a responsibility which it 
may deal with honestly. 

The answers which the graduates of the experimental pro- 
gram of Manual Training High School gave to questions cen- 
tering in experiences other than those primarily concerned with 
vocational problems will be considered in a later issue of the 
EpucaTIONAL RESEARCH BULLETIN. 

[Vol. XVIII, No. 6] 





EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Ethics of the Teaching Profession 
Cites with other groups, and particularly with other 


professions, the teaching profession has been tardy in 

developing codes of ethics, in informing its members of 
the provisions of those codes, and in enforcing the provisions of 
the codes. Although the National Education Association adopted 
a code of ethics in 1929, it isa sad fact that thousands of teachers 
have never heard of this code; and, never having been informed 
of it, they could hardly be expected wholeheartedly to follow 
its pronouncements. 

It is hoped and believed that the conditions just described 
will soon be improved through the functioning of the Commit- 
tee on Ethics which was recently appointed by the National 
Education Association. This committee is now engaged in revis- 
ing the former code of ethics and in making plans to inform all 
teachers of the new code. 

A code of ethics is simply a list of some of the more impor- 
tant “thou shalt’s” and “thou shalt not’s” for the members of 
a particular group. It states the standards of professional con- 
duct for which the group stands. It has the two following 
purposes. 

In the first place, it informs the members of the group 
regarding the more common unethical practices which should 
be avoided, and regarding ethical practices which should be 
followed. The need for serving this purpose becomes clear 
when it is realized that many members of the teaching profes- 
sion are guilty of unprofessional conduct because they have no 
clear ideas as to what constitutes ethical and unethical practice. 
This is true particularly of beginning teachers. For instance, 
these beginners often apply for positions without first ascertain- 
ing whether the positions are vacant, not realizing that by so 
doing they not only may undermine a fellow member of the 
profession but may injure the prestige of the profession. 

In the second place, a code of ethics serves to warn any 
venal members of the profession who, knowing the difference 
between ethical and unethical practice, might yet be inclined to 
engage in unethical practice, that the whole profession frowns 
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upon unethical practices. Each profession has its quota of Judas 
Iscariots, and a code of ethics is a silent though potent warning 
to these traitors of the profession and of society. 

Warn G. REEDER 


A Further Note Concerning the Quality 
of the Work Done in Evening Classes 
By H. A. BASILIUS 


RECENT article in this BULLETIN presented evidence to the 
effect that the achievement of regular undergraduate 
students in evening classes is not inferior to that in day 

classes." The experience of the German Department of Wayne 
University with similar groups of students is identical. 

The three groups of students represented in Table I may 
be described as follows: First, the day-school classes are com- 


TABLE I 


Mep1an Tota ScaLep ScorEs ON THE COOPERATIVE GERMAN TESTS 
oF THREE Groups oF WaYNnE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 





LaTE-AFTERNOON 


Day CLAssEs EvENING CLASssES 
Crass 


Median Number Median Number 


of Score 
Students . Students 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5s) | (6) 
1937-38 First Semester* 


‘ Number 
of Median of 


Scores Scores Susdeats 


End of one semester .... 46 30 48 
End of two semesters ... 58 26 
End of three semesters . . 62 34 


1938-39 First Semester 


End of one semester .... 212 51 21 
End of two semesters ... 100 59 
End of three semesters . . 38 59 


1938-39 Second Semester 


End of one semester .... st 120 20 
End of two semesters ... 62 176 23 
End of three semesters . . 63 55 


* The Co-operative Tests were not given in the second semester, 1937-38. 


* Wert, James E., “Evening Class Experiment,” EpucaTionat ResgarcH BULLETIN, 
XVIII (May, 1939), pp. 119 ff. 
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1939-40 First Semester 


End of one semester .... 
End of two semesters ... 
End of three semesters . . 


End of one semester .... 
End of two semesters ... 
End of three semesters . . 


posed of only the regularly matriculated students of the Uni- 
versity, who are for the most part pursuing a full-time program 
of work. Second, evening-school classes are composed almost 
entirely of regularly matriculated students. Most of the stu- 
dents are, however, older and are taking only part-time work 
at the University. Third, late-afternoon classes are composed 
of students who are not regularly matriculated but who have 
been admitted to the University with probationary status. 

The work in German of all three groups of students has 
been regularly evaluated by means of the Cooperative German 
Tests of the American Council on Education. The median 
scores for the three groups over a period of several semesters, 
as given in Table I, show quite clearly that, whereas the achieve- 
ment of the late-afternoon group is almost consistently inferior 
to that of the day and evening groups, the achievement of the 
latter two groups is, with but few variations, on an approxi- 


mately even level. 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 6] 





sh READINGS GK 
Books to Read 


Wert, James E. Educational Statistics. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938. xii+-305 pp. 

There has been a need for the kind of book which Mr. Wert has pro- 
duced. He has prepared an elementary textbook in the field, covering much 
the same topics as do other first-course statistics textbooks. He does include 
more discussion of sampling and of index numbers than most. This is, how- 
ever, not just another statistics book. Much attention is paid to the assump- 
tions, explicit and implicit, underlying research studies in education. That 
such attention is needed is attested by the research studies appearing in the 
literature. Each chapter is equipped with practice exercises which give the 
student opportunity to learn what conclusions may be drawn from particular 
statistical evidences, and what kinds of conclusions are hardly tenable. The 
definitions of statistical terms are accurate and clear. 

The trend of the book is in the direction of “consumer” rather than 
“producer” statistics. Since a consumer’s knowledge of statistics is necessary 
to read current articles in educational journals and books without placing undue 
strain on gullibility, such a book as this should fill a considerable need. The 
computational methodology is clear and easy to follow. 


Harotp A. EpGERTON 


Katz, Daviv. Animals and Men: Studies in Comparative Psychology. New 
York: Longmans, Green, and Company, 1937. xi-++-263 pp. 

The topics treated in this excellent small volume are the relationship of 
animal psychology to other sciences; the problem of method in animal psy- 
chology; problems of perception in animals; animal and space; needs, drives, 
instincts; the social psychology of animals; and finally a psychological compari- 
son of man and animal. The author states that “I have aimed at a much more 
modest goal, namely, the presentation of a few special problems of animal 
psychology on which I worked with my students—all of which contribute to 
comparative psychology.” 

This volume is written in a simple clear style, and the analyses are like- 
wise presented in an unusually clear-cut manner. The book is certainly a most 
acceptable one for students beginning the study of comparative psychology. 

R. D. Witiiams 


Mort, Pau R.; Corne ux, F. G.; anp Hinton, Norman H. What Should 
Our Schools Do? New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938, xii+146 pp. 

In order to provide an index of the extent to which parents and teachers 
are willing to accept newer practices in education, a scale of opinions or 
beliefs was constructed for special studies and is now available for school 
officers. This scale consists of a sampling of opinions in seven broad categories 
of educational policy. These include: willingness to accept change in the local 
educational program and research or experimentation in various aspects of the 
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local school situation; readiness to accept an intellectually tolerant point of 
view; approval of the general idea of extending the scope of educational serv- 
ices; desire to broaden the curriculum and extend the school into community 
life; willingness to reject the theory of formal discipline and to provide for 
a more flexible unit of study; acceptance of the policy of individualizing edu- 
cation as against mass instruction; and acceptance of the possible consequences 
involved in liberalizing the educational program. 

The items of this questionnaire are answered by agree-disagree responses. 
The reliability of the scale is .g1. The norms are provided in terms of per- 
centile ranks both for parents and for teachers. 

The questionnaire would seem to have its optimum use in providing for 
a systematic poll of opinion which might clarify the thinking and policy of 
local groups with regard to public education. It has been used most extensively 
by the authors in school surveys and studies where a poll of public opinion on 
the school program was desirable. Such use would seem to be served by this 
scale, especially for school administrators who wish to poll the opinions of 


arents and teachers about educational policies. 
P P J. Wayne WRIGHTSTONE 





Noste, Stuart G. A History of American Education. New York: Farrar 
and Rinehart, Incorporated, 1938. xv-+-440 pp. 

This is intended as a textbook in courses in the history of American edu- 
cation. While the author defines education as “‘a process of social and indi- 
vidual development, conditioned by environmental forces both within and 
without the schools,” he devotes chief attention to the schools, as other his- 
tories of education do. He does, however, give a good deal of attention to 
“environmental influences such as the frontier, changing social and economic 
conditions, and philosophical points of view represented in religion, the 
Enlightenment, the romantic movement, and modern realism.” Most of this 
background material is presented in four out of a total of nineteen chapters. 
In contrast to this rather full treatment of background material, the treatment 
of the educational theorists and their influence is relatively brief. 

The book purports to be “an interpretative volume rather than a com- 
pendium,” and does not provide as much detail as some such works do. There 
is, however, more adequate information concerning the evolution of the cur- 
riculum than is usual, There is an interesting “Pageant of American Schools,” 
consisting of twenty-four pages of reprints of contemporary documents describ- 
ing American schools between 1800 and 1930. 

There are relatively few errors of fact, questionable statements, and slips 


in English. R. H. EcxELBEerry 





Lee, Epwin A. Odjectives and Problems of Vocational Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. x-++-476 pp. 

This is a symposium of the writings of leaders in various phases of voca- 
tional education. It is a revised edition of a similar work edited by Mr. Lee 
in 1928. Many of the authors writing in 1928 also write for this edition. 
There are sixteen chapters, each dealing with a different phase, and each 
written by a different author. 


The volume is designed to show the status of development to date in 
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vocational education, to point out the underlying problems involved, and to 
indicate trends. As a whole the symposium succeeds well. The reader is able 
to see historical developments, to sense the vitality of the problems that have 
arisen, and to find himself placed somewhere in the trends of the times. The 
work is solid and comprehensive. It achieves integration through the use of a 
common, flexible outline which the authors seem to have used. At the same 
time, each author has written with his own distinctive style and philosophy. 
As a result one gets a picture of the leaders in the field as well as of the socio- 
logical trends. 

One lack, however, is evident. There is no adequate discussion of the 
vocational programs of the National Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. In my estimation, these programs have tremendous present 
and potential significance for vocational education. Certainly they are im- 


; coat 
portant in any discussion of trends =< 


Woopy, Cuirrorp. Sophomore Testing Program in the Accredited High 
Schools of Michigan. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan, 
1936. 95 pp. (Bulletin No. 148) 

The American Council on Education Psychological Examination was given 
to 12,878 Sophomores in 176 high schools in Michigan during one week in 
January, 1936. At the same time an inquiry form was answered by the stu- 
dents to obtain sociological information, interests, activities, and future plans 
of the students. 

The pamphlet consists largely of the distributions of scores and medians 
of these students according to each item of information on the inquiry form. 
The tables include much interesting data. Students who said they liked mathe- 
matics and languages best made higher median scores than students who said 
they liked vocational subjects best. This does not mean, however, that the 
students who liked mathematics and languages best are brighter than other 
students unless, of course, one defines brightness as facility in manipulating 
verbal and mathematical symbols, which is the type of behavior required on 
the test. It is conceivable that if brightness is defined as manipulating concrete 
objects, quite the opposite results may be obtained. Unfortunately, much of 
our teaching is through abstract experiences rather than concrete experiences. 

F. P. FRuTcHEY 


Pace, Marjoriz. The Modification of Ascendant Behavior in Preschool 
Children. lowa City, lowa: University of lowa, 1936. 7-++-69 pp. (Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies. Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XII, No. 3) 

The purpose of Miss Page’s study was to investigate the effect of pre-school 
training on the child’s tendency to exhibit ascendant behavior and to determine 
to what extent this type of behavior could be modified. The subjects were 49 
three-year-olds and 24 four-year-olds enrolled in the pre-school laboratories at 
the Iowa Research Station and 34 pre-school children from the lowa Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home. 

The method used in the first part of the study was to pair each child suc- 
cessively with five other children in an experimental play situation. The two 
children were left to play alone and the observer made her ratings from behind 
a one-way vision screen. The children were rated on their attempts to secure 
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materials from each other, attempts to direct companion’s behavior, and reac- 
tion to direction or criticism. Reliability coefficients of .79 were obtained 
between independent ratings of two observers. 

Later small groups of the children classified as ascendant, moderately 
ascendant, or nonascendant were given specific training in an attempt to 
modify these behavior patterns. Children in the experimental group were 
taught to listen to a story, to make plasticene flowers, and to work certain 
puzzles; and in each case the training was carried to the place where the child 
felt confident in the new skill. The trained children were then paired succes- 
sively with five nontrained children and ascendance ratings were again made 
of their behavior. The trained subjects showed considerable gain in ascendant 
behavior over the untrained subjects while in the specific experimental situa- 
tions, but there was little evidence of a carry-over to other situations. 

The author concludes that pre-school attendance seems to hold ascendant 
behavior fairly constant or to favor its increase. She suggests that further 
studies should be made of the extent to which confidence built up by training 


is carried over into other situations. 
Winona L. Morcan 


CoLteman, ALGERNON. Am Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language 
Teaching. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. xviii++-561 pp. 
Vol. II, 1932-1937. 

Before 1928 modern-language teachers had no collected list of pedagog- 
ical literature other than a 1913 government pamphlet and a 1923 textbook 
on methods, both by C. H. Handschin of Miami University. In that year 
Volume VIII of the “Publications of the American and Canadian Committees 
on Modern Languages” presented 428 pages of summary and abstracts in- 
tended to range from early beginnings into 1927. An important project of 
the Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council, which was 
formed to continue the work of the Study, was Coleman’s first volume of 
Analytical Bibliography covering the years 1927-32. 

The present volume briefs 1,125 items, ranging from one line of anno- 
tation to a page or two. It has nearly twice as many entries as the first volume 
and 258 more pages, covering publication through June, 1937. By far the 
greatest harvest is reported in the 584 entries of Chapter 1v, “Aims, Materials, 
and Method,” followed by 160 entries under “Curricula and Syllabi” and 102 
entries under “Examinations and Tests.” An important feature is the briefing 
of 66 Masters’ theses and 5 Doctors’ dissertations, nearly double the first vol- 
ume’s coverage of 32 and 6 similar items. In the 109 items over the ten years 
of the two volumes are found 27 studies on vocabulary, 12 on reading, 11 on 
grammar, and 10 on cultural content; more than half of these studies treat 
these four topics. It is striking how these proportions of topics for investiga- 
tion are reflected in Coleman’s analysis of published studies and in a recent 
report of current research in progress by MacDonald and Tharp entitled 
“Index to Research in Modern Foreign Language Teaching,” which appeared 
in the Modern Language Journal for October, 1938. 

The present volume would have been more valuable had the author been 
a little less lenient in his criteria of selection and had excluded a considerable 
number of entries that add little or nothing to previously published studies. 
The reader must leaf through much which he cannot foresee as being repeti- 
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tious, included by the author’s desire to be exhaustive. While the author aims 
at the complete objectivity of the reporter, it is to be expected that his evalua- 
tions are swayed somewhat by his personal convictions gained through his long 


connection with the work of the Study. James B. THARP 


Hous, Ernest Victor. Philanthropic Foundations and Higher Education. 
New York: Columbia University, 1938. x-+-365 pp. 

Educators as well as officials of the various foundations have long felt the 
need of an impartial appraisal of the influence of corporate giving on higher 
education. Mr. Hollis of the College of the City of New York has sensed 
this need and has met it ably in his Philanthropic Foundations and Higher 
Education. 

Though Mr. Hollis’ findings are, on the whole, favorable to the work 
of foundations in the field of higher education, he does not spare them from 
criticism at points where their work has been of questionable merit. He points 
out, too, that foundations have not always exerted a progressive influence in 
other fields, and he concludes that “a judgment of the total influence of 
foundations on American life must await a detailed appraisal in all the areas 
to which they have contributed.” 

If there are shortcomings in Mr. Hollis’ book, they are errors of omission 
rather than of commission. For example, one might wish that he had more 
to say about some of the less well-known foundations which have played help- 
ful rdles in promoting higher education. 

Again, one might wish that the author had seen fit to say a bit more about 
the prospect for the future of foundations. May it not be that, to a degree we 
do not yet see, there is in process a trend toward the government’s assuming 
more and more of the burdens of philanthropy? What would such a trend 
mean in terms of the quality, if not the quantity, of higher education in 
America? Mr. Hollis shows such an unusual power of social analysis that one 
regrets his treatise had not been extended to give us his considered judgment 


on these matters. 
J. STEELE Gow 


The Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation 


SprEsEKE, ALicE WiniFreD. The First Textbooks in American History and 
Their Compiler, John M’Culloch. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1938. vi+-135 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education, No. 744) 

This is a competent bibliographical and historical study of an American 
history textbook in its successive forms. The textbook here studied was com- 
piled by a poor Scotch immigrant, John M’Culloch, who became a printer; 
it was first issued in 1787. M’Culloch’s Introduction to the History of 
America thus became the first separate work in its field. Miss Spieseke pro- 
vides a critical account of all that is known about M’Culloch. She has studied 
intensively the sources which he used and presents many parallel passages as 
evidence of his methods of borrowing and his sources. One interesting ques- 
tion is that of the relation between M’Culloch’s first work and the Third Part 
of Noah Webster’s Grammatical Institute. That M’Culloch used some of the 
same materials and probably took them from Webster is the conclusion; but 
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Webster did not until long after issue a separate history textbook. On M’Cul- 
loch’s purposes she concludes: 

The first American history textbook grew out of no educational 
program, no new need recognized by a thoughtful or enterprising 
teacher, no campaign of a patriotic organization that called the attention 
of the new country to the necessity for some study of its past. It was 
the work of . . . a printer, who compiled, printed and himself dis- 
tributed a small book that created a demand leading to new editions 
and to imitations. 

Excellent documentation, a bibliography, and an index are provided. Stu- 
dents of the history of American textbooks will find this a valuable work. 
H. G. Goop 


Jounston, Joun B. Scholarship and Democracy. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1937. viii-+113 pp. 

This book deals with the inadequacy of higher education in educating 
all types of high-school graduates and indicates fundamental changes that are 
needed to care for their development if democracy is to secure adequate 
returns for its support of higher education. This case is strengthened by the 
liberal use of studies made in the University of Minnesota, which is recog- 
nized as the university most alert in studying its instructional problems. 

W. W. Carters 


GaBEL, Ricuarp J. Public Funds for Church and Private Schools. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholic University of America, 1937. xiv-++-858 pp. 

This is a historical study dealing with its subject in the United States 
from colonial times to the present. It is a Doctor’s dissertation accepted by 
the Catholic University of America; its author is a priest of the Diocese of 
Toledo, and head of the Department of Education at De Sales College. 

After a discussion of the distinction between private and public schools 
and a general discussion of the contribution of the private and church school 
to American education, the history of public support of private and church 
schools is presented. The book shows that the earliest schools and colleges 
were private, and that even in colonies like Massachusetts, which provided by 
law for town schools, the schools were strongly religious in purpose and pro- 
gram. It shows in great detail how, in the nineteenth century, the policy of 
public aid for public schools only was developed and carried out. 

It is quite impossible in a brief review to indicate the exhaustive, schol- 
arly character of this treatment of a large and complex subject; the mono- 
graph must be read to be appreciated. It is, of course, written from the 
Catholic point of view, and insists that the problem of religion in education 
will not be solved until the policy which is now dominant is reversed. 

R. H. EckELBERRY 


Dixon, C. Mapeveine. High, Wide and Deep. New York: John Day Com- 
pany, 1938. xix-+-300 pp. 

High, Wide and Deep by Madeleine Dixon attempts to help parents and 
others understand young children through what might be called an intuitive 
approach based on the author’s experiences with children. No findings of 
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studies are presented, and there is little reference to the work of others. The 
author is concerned primarily with the subjective experiences of the children 
which she describes, and through these experiences she tries to give the adult 
some insight into helpful means of aiding the child’s development. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a discussion of ten children 
enrolled in a summer play group. The last part of the book describes some 
of the author’s experiences in helping children individually in their own 
homes. Some of the methods used might be helpful to parents with similar 
problems. For example, in responding to the incessant questions of a three- 
year-old Miss Dixon repeats simple phrases for the child which point out 
processes which he can see in the situation. She says that these enumerations: 


. challenge his eyes, his ears, his kinesthetic muscles, but they do 
not challenge intricate functioning, and that is good. So, learning this, 
we begin to answer his questions with ‘watch and see,’ ‘listen and hear,’ 
‘show me what he does,’ and this seldom proves to be a strain. If he 
watches and names the things he sees, or listens and names the things he 
hears, he is remaining pretty well within his own three-year-old world. 


The book is interesting as an interpretation of children’s behavior by one 
experienced teacher. Other equally experienced teachers might not agree 
that the same “deep meaning” really was present in the child’s play. In 
describing the group situations there was no clear indication of what was 
teacher-initiated activity and what was spontaneous. To one knowing little 
about children it might appear that most of these activities just happened. 
The pictures detract from the book because of their unpleasant yellow color. 
On the whole, however, the book is interesting reading and does contribute 


to one’s understanding of children even though interpretations do seem some- 


what farfetched at times. _— 


McCrea, Mary HE En, et al. The Significance of the School Library: an 
Aid for Speakers and Writers. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1937- 40 pp- 

This pamphlet is a collection of quotations and facts which might effec- 
tively be used in programs for improvement of school library service. ‘They 
are short, apt, and in general, much to the point. They classify under the 
following headings: The Challenge, What to Expect from a School Library, 
The Library and the Unusual Child, The Teacher and the Library, The 
Library’s Value to Parents, How to Have a School Library, The Importance of 


a Trained Librarian, and A Few Facts and Figures. — 


Piucc£, Domis E. History of Greek Play Production in American Colleges 
and Universities from 1881 to 1936. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1938. xii++-171 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education, No. 752) 

In this study M. Pluggé gives us the history of a rich, though rather 
unique art—the production of Greek plays in America. He begins with the 
first production of a Greek play in America in 1881 at Harvard University. 
The play presented was “Oedipus Tyrannus.” The second production of a 
Greek play in American colleges or universities was given at the University 
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of Notre Dame in 1882. Since those memorable dates, the production of 
Greek plays has increased greatly in America. 

In this study the author has found, rather naturally, that departments of 
Greek and of speech and dramatics have been vital forces in the production 
of Greek plays. The classical departments have generally followed some inter- 
pretation of the traditional mode of presentation. The departments of speech 
have been induced to re-interpret the Greek drama in terms of modern theories 
of play production. 

M. Pluggé recites, in as much detail as possible, the treatment of every 
phase of the production of a Greek play, in both the modern and the tradi- 
tional manner. He concludes his study with a brief section which gives sugges- 
tions on the staging of Greek plays, based on modern conceptions of theater 
practice. And although these suggestions are rather brief, he has included 
earlier in his book a more detailed description of modern conceptions of 
Greek productions. 

This study is interesting and stimulates a desire to see more productions 
of Greek dramas, either in the traditional or modern mode of presentation. 
Eucene H. Bann 


RussELL, Davip H.; Karp, Erra E.; anp Ketity, Epwarp I. Reading Aids 
through the Grades. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. vi+-90 pp. 

The two hundred and twenty-five activities for remedial reading that 
make up the largest part of this book have been selected from many sources and 
through actual classroom use by the authors in the Newark, New Jersey, schools. 
In the main they seem rather pedestrian activities, each useful to the good 
teacher who understands its placement; many valuable to the inexperienced 
teacher who can profit by the authors’ divisions of the activities through the 
various grade-levels with directions as to specific use. 

The introduction to the manual, with its suggestions for diagnosis of 
specific reading difficulties and for the building of guiding principles in 
handling problems, ends with Mr. Gates’ fifteen suggestions for good remedial 
programs. The four appendices offer select reference lists of books on remedial 
reading, retarded readers, and manuals, as well as a brief list of standard tests. 
Grorce McCLeE.Lian 


Morean, Joy Ermer. Horace Mann at Antioch. Washington, D. C.: Hor- 
ace Mann Centennial Fund, National Education Association, 1938. 608 pp. 
One finds little in this book that properly comes under its title. It is a 
collection of addresses, reprinted from Mary Mann’s Life and Works of 
Horace Mann, of two of Mann’s sermons preached at Antioch, and of speeches 
and documents connected with various memorial celebrations which have been 
held to honor the memory of Horace Mann. Appendices contain other docu- 
ments including the intemperate “Report on Intemperance, Profanity and 
Tobacco in Schools and Colleges” by a committee of the Ohio State Teachers 
Association (1856). Mann was chairman of that committee. One of Mann’s 
addresses, never before published, entitled “Relation of Colleges to Commun- 
ity” is printed as Appendix E. To all these documents there is a rhetorical 
rather than historical introduction of one hundred and eighty-six pages, of 
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which one chapter deals with Horace Mann at Antioch. Materials dealing 
with Antioch College at present or in the recent past are also included. There 
is a bibliography of one hundred and seventy items, prepared by Eleanor 
Craven Fishburn. H.G.G 

. G. Goop 


Luioyp-Jones, EstHer McD., anp SmitH, Marcaret R. A Student Per- 
sonnel Program for Higher Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938. x-+-322 pp. 

The personnel field has been in need of this book. Most of the writing 
done to date on personnel subjects has tended to be too theoretical, too seg- 
mented, too little studied for its philosophical and practical implications. 
Active workers in the field, responsible for administrative policy and the 
development of a personnel program, have needed more—a comprehensive 
treatment, integrated in terms of a consistent policy, and richly implemented 
with practical suggestions for procedure. This volume is written to meet that 
need—and it succeeds admirably. 

A comprehensive program is outlined in terms of flexible and progressive 
principles. The areas considered are selection and admissions, orientation, the 
social program, counseling, educational and vocational guidance, financial aid, 
extra-curricular activities, housing, health, religion, placement, records, office 
administration, research and evaluation. Principles are evolved in relation to 
each of these and enough of current personnel practices are shown to demon- 
strate the meaning of the principles in terms of the practices they condone. 

The book has compactness, range, and nice balance. Except for the open- 
ing chapters, the writing is good. A bibliography of well-selected readings 
is provided for each section, and in the appendix there is given a valuable 
listing of tests for use in all phases of personnel work. The volume is distinctly 


a worker’s instrument. 
Ross L. MoonEy 


LINGENFELTER, Mary Resecca, compiler. Vocations in Fiction: an Anno- 
tated Bibliography. Chicago: American Library Association, 1938. 99 pp. 
This is a revision and enlargement of a mimeographed list issued by the 
American Library Association in 1932. In contrast with the original list’s 349 
entries the present edition includes 463 novels representing 102 occupations. 
The arrangement is alphabetical by occupations with plentiful cross- 
references. Symbols indicate suitability of titles for juvenile, youthful, and 
adult users. Starred titles are recommended for purchase for their vocational 
information content. A new feature of the present list is the separation of 
out-of-print books from the in-print books. To the busy librarian this is a 
decided advantage. The bibliography concludes with an author index. 
The book is not designed for the use of the immature student, but will be 
found extremely helpful by librarians, teachers, and vocational counselors. 
Rutu E. SEEGER 








